THE BRONTES

success'5, said Charlotte, "failed to crush us, the mere effort
to succeed had given a wonderful zest to existence." The
three sisters turned to prose, and two of them achieved
immortality.

Each set to work on a novel. Charlotte wrote The
Professor, and Emily wrote Withering Heights. Anne was
already engaged on a story called Passages in the Life of an
Individual: its title was altered to Agnes Grey. For a year
and a half publisher after publisher was given his chance,
but the packages, with a curt word, continued to return
to the Parsonage. Yet even while this unrelieved dis-
couragement \vas going on, Charlotte began on another
novel called Jane Eyre., and Anne on The Tenant of Wild-
fell Hall. At length something happened. The pub-
lisher T. C. Newby accepted Wuthering Heights and Agnes
Grey, while The Professor was still being consistently
refused. Charlotte was really lucky in that, for it was a
very mediocre performance and it was not published till
after her death. She put it back into the stock-pot and
let it simmer. There was good stuff in it, and simmering
was just what it needed.

Then came her turn. Her second novel, Jane Eyre, was
accepted by Messrs Smith Elder & Co., and was the first
of the Bronte novels to appear. It had an instant success
not only with the general public but with the lights and
leaders of the literary world. The plot was ludicrous in
the highest degree, but it was exciting; the story -was very
well told and it had the qualities of a best-seller in any age.
But there -was far more to it than that: it was new and
startling and of prodigious power. The heroine, who
was also the narrator, was no stock early Victorian maiden,
all sweetness and prettiness and virginal shyness. She was
a small plain governess eighteen years old, who without
a qualm looked after the illegitimate daughter of her
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